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Introduction. 

The Hellenic Kingdom offers, I believe, a field of peculiar interest 
to the student of statistics and of political economy. That little 
State is the only spot in Christendom where, after a long period of 
darkness, the work of civilisation had to be undertaken from the 
very beginning, and by the present generation. There we may 
study, by way of vivisection, so to say, the process of the contest 
between a medieval state of things and the tendencies of the 
present age of progress. 

Barely thirty-four years have elapsed since the establishment 
of the kingdom of Greece ; and in speaking of its formation, we 
should exclude from consideration the recent ohanges made in the 
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map of Europe by a few happy strokes of the sword and of the 
pen. We must not forget that Greece attained her independence 
after a fiesce war of nearly ten years' duration, which decimated her 
population and devastated the whole surface of the land. Nor 
must we forget that she was emerging from a long and abject 
slavery, during which her people, bred up in degradation and in 
ignorance, had necessarily forgotten the way to use those very 
blessings of independence and of liberty, which in their desperate 
attempt they had succeeded in obtaining. 

It will be the object of this paper to show what has been done 
by the Greeks in their arduous and self-imposed task of putting 
their liberated country in the track of European civilisation. 

To people accustomed to the spectacle of the present prosperous 
condition of western Europe, and used to statistics on a large scale, 
the few paces that a single generation has been able to push Greece 
forward, and the small scale of her statistics may well appear of 
small account. But as the first evidence of progress in a per- 
severing and hopeful nation, this instalment may be worth more 
than its apparent value, and it is this consideration that has 
encouraged me to occupy the time of this Society with the Statistics 
of the, Hellenic Kingdom. 

Even before the establishment of the monarchy, as soon as the 
revolted country was formed into something like a State, under the 
short-lived presidency of Oapodistrias, one of the first cares of 
the Government was the collection of statistical information, and a 
public office was early constituted for that purpose. In 1834, a 
department of public economy, in connection with the ministry 
of the interior, was organised by royal decree, chiefly for the collec- 
tion of statistical information. 

It would be idle to affirm that the statistics of Greece, which 
we mainly owe to this department, possess mathematical precision, 
especially as regards the earlier years of its formation. But it is 
due to the men who have successively been at the head of that 
department, and to the economists of Greece to say, that the value 
of numbers is being more and more appreciated under the Acropolis, 
and that of late years the official accounts presented to the 
Chambers, and published by the Government, are attaining an 
increasing degree of accuracy, while the earlier records, being at 
any rate fair approximations to the real state of things, offer a 
pretty safe point of comparison. 

It is not out of place to notice here that political economy is 
becoming one of the favourite studies of the Greeks, and that at 
the University of Athens, besides the ordinary professor of that 
science, there are at the present time four professors agreges, who 
have been appointed to give lectures on different branches of the 
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same subject. To the works of the learned professor in ordinary, 
Mr. J. Soutzos, I am indebted for much of the information which I 
have attempted to embody in this paper ; while my main guide has 
been Mr. A. Mansolas, now at the head of the department of public 
economy in Athens, whose most valuable book on the state of 
Greece,* shows him to be an ardent as well as an enlightened lover 
of the science of statistics. Mr. A. Mansolas has only published as 
yet the first part of his work. For the information not contained 
in this already published part, I have had recourse to other works 
(which will be noticed in the proper places), and mainly to the 
official tables published at various times by the Government, while 
in some instances I have obtained unpublished particulars from 
various branches of the administration. For the earlier years, 
Mr. Strong's book, " Greece as a Kingdom," published in 1842, has 
been of much use to me.f 

I. — Territory. 

The kingdom of Greece, as at present constituted, is about 
216 British miles long, while its greatest breadth (exclusive of the 
islands) is 186 British miles. 

The area of the kingdom is (without the Ionian Islands) about 
45,689 kilometres J (about 17,650 British square miles), which were 
distributed aa follows, according to the official tables of 1861 : — 

Kilometres. 

Land under cultivation 7,43<> 

Arable land not cultivated 11,748 

Mountains and pasture lands 18,599 

Forests 5,420 

Lakes and marshes 83 3 

Bivers, roads, towns, &c 1,653 

45.689 

From this table it will be seen that the proportion of cultivated 
land is about one-seventh, § while about half the remainder may be 
capable of being cultivated. 

The area of the Ionian Islands is about 1,097 British square 
miles, making a total of about 18,750 British miles for the entire 
kingdom. 

• UdKiTfioypaXptRal TrXrjpofJMpicu nepi 'EAXaSos wro A. Mavcraka, Athens, 
1867. 

t The following statistics mainly apply, as will be seen, to the Kingdom of 
Greece before tlie annexation of the Ionian Islands. The aggregate numbers for 
the entire State are however given in most instances. 

% One sqnare kilometre = -3863 of a square mile. 

§ As cereals are generally sown every alternate year, it is calculated that over 
4,500 kilometres remain fallow; thus the extent of land actually under culture per 
year is still further reduced. 

T 2 
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II. — Division of the Country. 

Up to 1862 the kingdom was divided into ten provinces, 
governed by nomarchs ; these were subdivided into forty-nine dis- 
tricts, administered by eparcbs. The nomarchs and eparchs are 
appointed by, and receive their orders from, the Minister of the 
Interior. They correspond to the prefects and sub-prefects of 
France, the whole administration of the country being in fact 
organised according to the French system of centralisation. Since 
the annexation of the Ionian Islands, the number of nomarchies 
has been raised to thirteen, and that of the eparchies to sixty. 

Each eparchy is divided into communes administered by mayors, 
elected by the people by universal suffrage, but confirmed by the 
king. The communes number about three hundred and fifty in all. 
The municipal revenues, derived from special taxes, are said to 
amount to 2,500,000 dr. (about 89,300^) yearly,* for the 280 old 
communes (the remaining 68 communes belonging to the Ionian 
Islands). But I have before me no statistics of the revenues and 
expenditure of the communes.t 

III. — Population. 

Up to 1856 the returns of population were mainly taken with the 
view of affording a basis for the conscription, and were confined to 
ascertaining the number and the age of the inhabitants. It was 
only in 1861 that a more general and detailed census was taken. 
Owing to the subsequent events, no census has been taken since ; it 
was, however, proposed to have one taken in 1868. 

There is no means of ascertaining, with any degree of approxi- 
mative certainty, what the population of the present kingdom was 
while under Turkish dominion. Since the establishment of the 
new State, the first census (1834) gave the number of the inha- 
bitants as being — 

In 1834 650,000 

„ '38 the census gave 752,000 

„ '48 „ 986.?3i 

„ '61 „ 1,096,810") giving a total in 

The population of the Ionian Islands was in 1861 228,669 J 1861 of 1,325,479. 

The increase from 1838 to 1861, viz., in twenty-three years, has 
been 45*83 roer cent., equal to a yearly rate of increase of very 

* " La Turquie et la Greee, par R." Paris, p. 67. 

t An account of the communal revenues of Athens will be found in the 
Appendix (Table I); this will give some idea of the sources from which such 
revenues are derived, although the application of municipal taxation is not uniform 
in all the communes of the kingdom. 
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nearly z per cent. At this rate of increase the population of the 
entire kingdom would at present amount to about 1,500,000. 

The density of the population in 1861 was 24 per 1 square kilo- 
metre (62 per British square mile), thus placing Greece above 
Russia and Sweden only, and next to Portugal and Spain as regards 
the proportion of the population to the territory. In the Ionian 
Islands the proportion was 93 per square kilometre (209 per British 
square mile), thus giving for the entire State an average density 
of 7 1 per British square mile. 

Of the population of the kingdom in 1861 there were — 

In Greece 567,334 males and 529,476 females. 

„ the Ionian Islands 122,403 „ 106,226 „ 

689,737 » 635,702 „ 



This disproportion of females is partly explained by their hard- 
working life in many parts of Greece, and partly by the fact that 
many of them going abroad as servants, were not included in the 
census, while, on the other hand, the sailors, though abroad, were 
not excluded. 

From the table* of the respective pursuits of the male popula- 
tion, it results that — 



4-27 


were persons of independent means 


13-87 


„ industrial population. 


49 - 37 


„ cultivators and shepherds. 


8'43 


„ mercantile population. 


18-66 


„ liberal vocations and students. 


5'4° 


„ domestic servants. 



So that nearly the half of the population is agricultural. In the 
Ionian Islands at the same period there were — 

51,342 agriculturists. 
8,365 industrial population. 
7,282 commercial „ 

IV. — Movement of the Population. 

The total results of the census of 1861 were, marriages, 7,175 ; 
births, males 16,775, females 15,630= 32,405;! deaths 22,969. 

The marriages were at the rate of 6-54 per 1,000; the births 
were at the rate of 29*54 per 1,000. In the Ionian Islands they 
were in 1864 as 25^42 per 1,000. 

* See Table 2. 

t I have before me no statement as to the number of illegitimate births, except 
for the year 1850, when out of 30,858 births, 198 were illegitimate, equal to 
1 per 101-55 or 9-65 per 1,000. Vide Ucwdopa, vol. xii, p. 347. 
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The deaths were at the rate of 21 per 1,000. In the Ionian 
Islands in 1864 they were as 18-41 per 1,000.* 

V. — Towns. 

The population of the kingdom, numbering in 1861 (without 
the Ionian Islands) 1,096,810, was divided into 248,949 families 
(4*62 individuals per family), inhabiting 225,716 buildings (4*86 
per building). This population was distributed into 280 adminis- 
trative communes, seven of which numbered above 10,000 inha- 
bitants; 2r6 from 2,000 to 10,000; 57 below 2,000. The principal 
towns were Athens, with a population of about 45,000 ; Syra, about 
20,000; and Patras, 25,000. 

At the liberation of the country, there were only nine towns 
which had partly escaped the total devastation of the rest ; the 
principal of them being Lamia, Vonitza, Nanplia, and Chalkis. All 
the other towns and villages were in ruins ; so that the first neces- 
sity of the inhabitants of the new State was to get housed. Since 
that time ten new cities f have been founded, and twenty- three J 
old ones have been rebuilt; besides many villages, and the nine 
towns remaining as above, have been restored. 

The following is the summary of this work of wholesale con- 
struction : — § 

The thirty-three towns built anew, contain a population 1 „ 

of about .„..„ J l8o > 00 ° 

The nine old towns, in which the dilapidated houses! 

had to be rebuilt „. J 2 $> 000 

Villages grown into small towns 33>ooo 

Say a population of about 238,000 

Taking eight persons per house, this would give about 30,000 new 
houses, at an average cost of 7,000 dr. (about 250?.) per house, there 
would be 210,000,000 dr. (7,500,000/.) spent for that purpose. 

* In 1865 the returns for the whole of the kingdom were — 

Marriages 9.2*4 (6'48 ) per 1,000. 

Births 37.452 (26"3°) » 

Deaths 26,358 (18-51) „ 

that is, if we take the population for 1865 at 1,424,000 — being at the average 
yearly increase of 2 per cent. See returns in the 'Attikov H/xtpoXoyiov, 1868, 
p. 61. 

f Patras, Sparta, Megalopolis, Petalidi, Piraeus, Herinopolis or Syra, Othono- 
polis, Pelagia, Adamas, Corinth. 

X Athens, Thebes, Livadia, Missolonghi, Galaxidi, Argos, Tripolis, Calamse, &c. 

§ Vide "Aperou sur les progres mate>iels de la Grece," par E. Manitaky, 
Lieut.-Colonel, Directeur des Travaux Publics au Ministere de l'Interieur, Athens, 
1866, p. 6. 
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No notice is of course taken in this calculation of the numerous 
public buildings which adorn Athens and the other principal towns, 
some of which have been built by the Government and the rest by 
private individuals or by public subscription. 

VI. — Tlie Army. 

When King Otho came to Greece in 1833, he was escorted by 
3,500 Bavarian troops, subsequently increased to about 5,000.* 
These foreign troops were definitively expelled by the revolution 
of 1843, which gave a constitution to Greece. 

The army is recruited by conscription, all Greeks of the age 
of 18 forming the contingent of every year, the number of recruits 
being fixed by Parliament. The period of service is six years, 
three years in active service, and three in the reserve. 

In 1841 the effective force of the Greek army was 9,011 officers 
and men;f in 1867 it was 14,300 officers and men, viz., 768 officers, 
2,514 non-commissioned officers, 11,018 men. In the course of 
1867, however, owing to the unsatisfactory state of the relations 
with Turkey, a law was passed for calling out the reserves and 
increasing the army to a force of above 30,000. 

Taking the regular force of 14,300, and the present population 
as 1,500,000, it cannot be said that Greece keeps an army out of 
proportion with her population. J 

The cost of the army in 1860 was 6,304,936 dr. (225,175?.); in 
1867 it was estimated at 7,968,762 dr. (284,600?.). 

Of late years a law has been passed for the establishment of a 
national guard, and a large portion of the male population has been 
armed ; but regular drilling only takes place in towns. In Athens 
the national guard forms a body of about 7,000 men. 

VII.— The Navy. 

Greece owes her independence, in no small degree, to the 
exploits of her navy during the revolution of 1821 ; but it was with 
merchantmen and small craft alone that her sailors contrived to 
hold their own against fearful odds during that time. 

Since then, the royal navy has remained in a crippled state. 
This is easily accounted for, when we recollect that the entire 
revenue has never, up to the last years, exceeded 1,000,000/. How- 
ever large a portion of this might have been devoted to naval arma- 
ments, it could not have been possible to form with it anything 

* Finlay's " Greek Involution," vol. ii, p. 288. 

t Strong's " Greece," p. 261. 

X The cost of the army is about 34. o<2. per head on the population. In 
Belgium it is y^6 frs.; in Bavaria 8-46 frs.; in Holland 17-17 frs. See speech 
of the Belgian War Minister in Belgian Chambers, 29th January, 1868. 
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like a respectable navy. The fleet consisted in 1867 of seven 
steamships and as many sailing vessels, carrying some no guns, 
and manned by 577 officers and men; the naval budget being 
1,500,000 dr., or 53,500/. 

In the course of 1867, however, a credit of 4,500,000 dr., or 
160,000/., was asked and obtained from the Chamber for the 
purpose of increasing the navy, and two iron-clads are now being 
built, one in London and the other at Trieste, for the Greek 
Government. 

VIII. — Public Functionaries. 

The number of Government employes in 1861 was 3,553, while 
the municipal functionaries numbered 5^99 in all. 

One of the most weighty charges brought against the adminis- 
tration of Greece, is the disproportionate number of hex func- 
tionaries. A far smaller number of public servants, better paid and 
less subject to removal, would no doubt have performed the work 
better. But the evil is not so much in the large number of civil 
officers, as in the coexistence of an equal number of place-hunters 
eager to displace and succeed the actual occupants. This has long 
been felt to be one of the greatest drawbacks of Greece, and there 
has hardly been a serious ministry, one of whose projected measures 
has not been the better organisation of the public service. But the 
difficulty was to get such a measure legalised by the Chambers. 
Constitutional Government in a country so small as Greece, and 
based as it is there on universal suffrage, means a Government 
based on personal influence. As there are no political parties, all 
the country being liberal, and bent on one purpose, the election 
of deputies and the majority in the Chamber depend on the per- 
sonal ties binding in succession the elector to the deputy, and the 
deputy to the minister. It would, therefore, require a decided 
expression of public opinion, and a really strong Government to 
make snch a law pass as would affect the position of so many per- 
sons occupying places, and the prospects of as many more wishing 
to occupy them. Even now a bill is before the Chamber for estab- 
lishing the immovability of public functionaries under certain con- 
ditions. Should it pass, it will have the double effect of rendering 
more efficient the services of those public officers who would feel 
themselves safe in their places, and of forcing the place-hunters to 
give themselves to other pursuits more advantageous both to 
themselves and to the State. 

I have dwelt on this subject at some length, as I consider it to 
be one of vital importance to Greece. 
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IX. — Public Instruction* 

Education is being progressively diffused in Greece, one of the 
constant cares, both of Government and of the people, having 
always been the extension of public instruction. 

In 1830 there were no schools, numbering 9,249 students. 
„ '55 „ 497 „ 4 I >° 1 5 

„ '60 „ 752 » 52,86o 

In 1866, including the Ionian Islands, there were — 

1 university, with 1,182 students. 

16 gymnasiums „ i>9°8 ,1 

123 Hellenic schools, with 6,675 » 



140 superior „ 9,765 „ 

94* communal schools for boys 44,10; j ^^ elementary education . 



1,207 public schools with 62,348 

4 seminaries, with n5^ 

3 orphan asy- f 80 girls "I i g 

lums \78boysJ -> 

45 private schools for boys 2,490 
48 „ girls 2,762^ 



67,873 students.f 



5,5^5. 



1,307 schools. 

There were besides a number of private "1 

schools for primary education, with i- 8,000 pupils.J 
about J 



In all 75,873 

Or at the rate of 1 to 20, taking the population as 1,500,000. 

The number of students in the university, from 52 in 1837, and 
195 in 1845, had risen to 590 in 1855, and 1,098 in 1865, while 
there were 1,182 in 1866. 

From 1837 to 1865 the number of young men who had left the 
university amounted to 4,631. Of these 2,969 were born in the 
kingdom, while 1,662 had come chiefly from Turkey, this university 
being the only institution of the kind in the East. This fact may 
account for the love borne by Greeks of all classes to that establish- 
ment. Scarcely any Greek dies in foreign lands without leaving a 
bequest to it. The building of the university has been erected by 
public subscription, at a cost of about 800,000 dr. (28,600/.), 
while its other property amounts to a nearly equal sum. The 
Government pays 260,000 dr. (9,2 82 1.) to the professors, who 

* Vide report of M. Drosos, Minister of Public Instruction, 1866. 

t Of these 67,873 students, 11,323 were girls. 

f Thpse are gradually being supplanted by new public schools. 
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number sixty-four in all,* thus leaving intact the capital of the 
university, which may soon become self-supporting. 

The total State expenses for education amounted in 1866 to 
1,323,050 drs. (47,2 50J.), being a larger proportion of the total 
income of the country than is devoted to this purpose in most 
of the States of Europe.f 

X.—The Press.X 

I have not been able to gather reliable information as to the 
number of books yearly printed and published in Greece ; but I 
understand that a learned professor of the university is preparing 
on this subject a work which will show the literary progress of 
modern Greece since its liberation. 

As to the press,, we have the detailed list sent to the Universal 
Exhibition of Paris by M. Gennadios, of Athens. According to it 
there were in the year 1866 (including the Ionian Islands) seventy- 
seven newspapers and thirteen periodicals. Of these ninety papers, 
there were nineteen more than ten years' old, the remainder being 
of more recent date.§ 

XI. — Weights and Measures. 

The metric system of weights and measures has been introduced, 
under a Greek nomenclature, since 1836, by royal decree. But this 
measure has not as yet been carried into full effect, and the Turkish 

system is still in pretty general use, viz. : — 

The oke of 400 drachms = i'Sii6 lbs. 
„ cantar of 44okes.... = 124^ „ 

„ kilo as a measure.... = (816 kilos = 100 qrs.) 
„ pic irfix v S = 2 7 inches. 

Money. — In 1833 the drachma (%\d.) was introduced into 
Greece, divided into 100 parts ; but owing to its containing a 
greater proportion of silver than the coinage of neighbouring States, 
it was soon exported, and foreign silver money took its place. A 
law was, however, passed early in 1867 for introducing the French 
franc, under the name of new drachma. Greece will thus join the 
monetary convention already in existence between France, Italy, 
Belgium, Switzerland, and the States of South America, all having 
in common one monetary system. 

The relation of gold to silver is I — 1 5! . 

* Some of them being professors agregte, receive no payment, 
t " La Turquie et la Grece," p. 75. 

J The number of printing-houses throughout the kingdom in 1867 was 
seventy-five, see 'Attikov 'Hpepokoyiov. 

§ Tide " Independence Hellenique," No. 12. 
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XII. — Products of the Soil. 

Agriculture. — " Greece might easily told five millions of inhabi- 
" tants and furnish food for them all."* It has already been noticed 
that about one-half of the population is devoted to, and gets its 
living by, the cultivation of nearly one-seventh of the surface of the 
kingdom. But the result is not in relation to what should have 
been expected under similiar proportions in the more favoured parts 
of the west. Agriculture is still in its infancy there ; the causes 
of its tardy progress being manifold. 

In the first place it must once more be recorded, that all had to 
be done afresh in Greece after the revolution. An impoverished 
and ignorant population, having to work its fields with no capital, 
could not be expected to acquire soon the knowledge and the means 
to render its labour as productive as in Western Europe. No 
improved implements of husbandry have as yet been introduced 
into the country to any considerable extent ;f while drainage or a 
scientific rotation of the crops are hardly known. All this will 
come, but not until such changes are effected as to encourage the 
tiller of the land, insuring a reward to an increased activity on his 
part. Now he is labouring under the immense disadvantage of 
having to pay the tithe, the most obnoxious of taxes, the objections 
to which are greatly increased by the system of farming it to private 
contractors. The tithe is the tenth of the gross product paid in 
kind J Many ministries have attempted to remedy this evil ; 
M. Coumoundouros among others, the late premier, submitted to 
the Chamber in 1860 (being then Minister of the Interior), an 
elaborate bill for replacing the tithe by a more equitable tax ; but 
the disturbances, which at that time began to forebode the revolu- 
tion of 1862, put a stop to such legislative labours. § All writers 
and thinkers in Greece are intent on the abolition of this tax. 
Happily there are other examples of its successful abolition in other 
cases, as vineyards, &c, which are now taxed in money upon 
declarations of the producer; such alterations having, in all instances, 
proved most advantageous both to the public exchequer and to the 
moral standing of the taxpayer. 

Another cause of the slow progress of agriculture may be the 

* " Strong," p. 164. 

t Of late years the manufacture of such implements is taking some develop- 
ment at Syra and the Piraeus. 

J See " McCulloch's Account of the British Empire," vol. i', p. 269, on tithes, 
and his reference to Dr. Paley's sentence : «• of all institutions adverse to cultivation 
" and improvement, none is so noxious as that of tithes." 

§ M. Sotiropoulos, one of the best economists of Greece, has also presented last 
year to the Chamber a similar bill, but the dissolution of the Chambers prevented 
its being discussed; he has published the bill, preceded by a clever pamphlet on the 
subject. 
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minute partition of land among small landowners and peasants, 
there being very few large estates, and scarcely any cultivation on a 
large scale. There are very few instances of Greeks belonging to 
the better classes living in the country as agriculturists. This may 
be ascribed partly to the want of an extensive system of roads, and 
partly to the feeling of insecurity created by the recurrence from 
time to time of brigandage. 

Brigandage is unknown in the islands, and had been forgotten 
in the Peloponnesus up to 1862, when it again reared its head after 
the disorganisation following upon the last revolution. But thanks 
to the exertions of Government and of the peasantry, that part of 
Greece has again been liberated — let us hope for ever — from that 
plague. The same cannot be said of Continental Greece. There 
cultivation is more spare ; the country more mountainous, and the 
inhabitants the roughest of Greece; while the defective line of 
frontier offers to the banditti an easy refuge, and sometimes a 
welcome asylum, according to the periodical complaints of the 
Greek Government for the non-execution on the part of Turkey of 
the treaties specially intended to ensure the efficient guard of the 
frontier. 

It would be unjust to infer from the foregoing, that the interests 
of agriculture have been neglected by the Government and legis- 
lature of Greece. There has been, on the contrary, no session with- 
out some measure or other being passed for the protection and 
improvement of agriculture ; but the want of unity in all such 
measures, and the absence of a comprehensive system embracing all 
those partial attempts at legislation, have diminished their general 
effect. 

Besides such legislative measures, an agricultural school and 
model farm have been formed since 1834 ; a central establishment 
for the introduction of trees and seeds has also been founded in 
Athens; and in 1852 agricultural chambers were instituted, to meet 
twice a-year in the chief town of each nomarchy for the purpose of 
discussing the various local wants, and thus suggesting to the 
Government the necessary measures for a wider legislation.* 

Cereal Crops. — In 1860 the extent of land under tillage was 
2,287,645 stremmata; in 1864 it had risen to 2,831,782 str. The 
2,287,645 stremmata = 565,048 English acres,t yielded on the 
whole in 1860, 9,512,993 kilos = 1,165,807 qrs., or at the rate of 
less than 1 4 hectolitres per hectare, equal a fraction over 2 qrs. per 

* M. Sotiropoulos computes the total value of the yearly produce of Greek 
cultivation, including the breeding of stock, at 4,000,000?., or equal to about 7s. per 
acre on the whole territory of the country, which is greatly below the agricultural 
proceeds of other countries. 

t 10 stremmata = 1 hectare = 2*47 acres. 
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acre. As in other European countries, the average produce is 23 to 
25 hectolitres per hectare = 2 5I to 28 bushels per acre,* it is 
evident that -with improved agriculture the produce of the crops 
may be considerably increased. Of the above, 3,382,303 kilos 
= 414,560 qrs., was wheat. The average yearly produce of wheat 
in the ten years 1848-58 was 4,184,420 kilos (512,800 qrs.). The 
produce not being equal to the consumption, foreign supplies are 
imported, mainly from Turkey and Russia. The average of imports 
from 1851 to 1864, was 991,134 kilos per year = 121,500 qrs., so, 
that the average quantity of wheat consumed is about 634,000 qrs., 
or about five bushels per head; the average price of wheat for 
twenty- three years, 1843-66, being equal to 37s. 6d. per quarter. 

Since 1843 a fixed duty has been imposed on the importation of 
wheat, the sliding scale being abolished. 

The produce of maize, barley, and other grain, was computed in 
1860 at 6,130,690 kilos (751,300 qrs.), or about 5! bushels per 
inhabitant. 

Currants. — In 1830 it was calculated that the total production of 
currants amounted to 5,000,000 lbs.;t it had risen to 79,201,668 lbs. 
in 1860, valued at 14, 106,954 dr. (503,800?.), while in 1866 it was 
(including the Ionian Islands) 125,573,717^8. 

The tax is 10*50 dr. per 1,000 Venetian pounds. In the budget 
of 1866 it was estimated at 800,000 dr. (28,600?.), and in that of 
1867 at 1,350,000 dr. (48,200?.). 

Vineyards. — From about 25,000 stremmata in 1830, the culture 
of the vine now covers from 450,000 to 500,000 stremmata, pro- 
ducing about 1,850,000 barrels of wine, of the value of about 
1 1,000,000 dr. (393,000?.). Of late years some improvement and 
progress has been made in the manufacture of wine, a considerable 
exportation of which is made principally to Turkey and Russia. 
Some of it is now being imported into this country. 

The exports amounted in — 

Okes. Drachmae. £ 

1858 to 1,867,680 valued at 831,749 = 29,705 

'60 „ 4,238,385 „ 1,233,180 = 44,042 

'64 » 5,085,127 „ 1,204,984 = 43,035 

The tax varies from 50 lepta to 3'5odr. per stremma (^d. to 
2s. 6d.). In 1862 it yielded 805,000 drs. (28,750?.). In 1865 it had 
fallen to 672,000 dr. (24,000?.), owing to the vine disease. 

Spirits of wine are also manufactured to some extent in Greece. 

Olive Oils. — The number of olive trees was computed in 1834 at 

* See report of the Italian Minister of Agriculture, quoted in " Journal of the 
" Society of Arts," No. 184. 

f Venetian pounds, 950 = 1,000 English pounds. 
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2,300,000; in 1860 there were about 7,500,000 trees, producing 
5,812,315 okes of oil. In 1862 there were exported 1,209,732 okes, 
valued at 1,503,807 dr. (53,700?.). The tax is 7 per cent, on the 
oil. It had yielded in 1848 334,594 dr. (12,000?.); in 1853 
522,521 dr. (18,650/.); in the budget of 1866 it was estimated at 
700,000 dr. (25,000?.). 

Silk. — In 1834 there were about 380,000 mulberry trees; in 
1860 there were about 1,500,000. Silk was one of the most impor- 
tant items of Greek exports up to 1859 ; since then it has fallen off, 
owing to the silkworm blight. In the year 1850 there were exported 
11,805 okes, valued at 515,605 drs. (18,500?.) ; in 1864 there were 
exported 2,919 okes, valued at 207,686 dr. (7,400?.). The export 
of cocoons from 1,493,934 okes in 1857, had fallen to 32,263 okes 
in 1864. 

The tax on cocoons and silk was only put down for 60,000 dr. 
(2,150?.) in the budget of 1867. 

Tobacco. — The culture of tobacco is free, the produce being 
subject to a tax of from 2 to 6 dr. (is. 3d to 4s. 3d.) per stremma, 
according to the quality of the land. In 1860 the yield was 
1,069,835 okes, of which 851,561 were exported, valued at 
1,100,016 dr. (39,300?.). 

Ootton. — The following table will show the development of this 
culture since 1863 : — 



Year. 


Stremmata. 


Exports 
in Cantars. 


Pounds Weight. 


Valued at 


1860 
'63 

'64 


22,062 

77,158 

210,413 


183 

6,235 

10,020 


22,783 
776,267 

1,247,490 


.'Drachmas. 

12,318 

764,800 

1,375,297 


£ 

44.0 

27,315 
49,120 



This has been going on in the same way since 1864, but it is feared 
that the fall in the prices of cotton will check the ardour of Greek 
growers. 

Cotton pays an export duty of 9 dr. on clean, and 5 dr. on raw, 
per cantar (§c?. and f<?. per lb.). This was estimated to yield 
150,000 dr. (5,360?.) in 1866, and in 1867 100,000 dr. (3,570?.).* 

Timber. — In spite of the destruction which the woods of Greece 
have been subject to since its classic days, there are still large tracts 
of forest land. With a proper administration of these forests 
(which are national property), and with the opening of roads, they 
might become an important source of revenue. The Government 
is now spending about 100,000 dr. (3,570?.) for their preservation, 

* See Table HI. 
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and derives from them about 375,000 dr. (13,400/.). In the budget 
of 1867 this source of revenue was estimated to yield 470,952 dr. 
(16,820/.) as per Table IV, Appendix. 

Breeding of Stock.* — The proportion of sheep and goats is larger 
in Greece, as per area and population, than in other countries. 
Butter and cheese are made almost exclusively of their milk. The 
yearly income per head of sheep and goats is estimated at about 
8 dr. (5s. 8d), and they are taxed at 35 lepta (3d) per head. The 
value of wool exported yearly averages about 5,000 cantars, of the 
value of about 200,000 dr. (7,150/.). 

The oxen employed in husbandry are not subject to any tax. 
They were 168,927 in 1860. The number of cattle subject to taxa- 
tion was, in the same year, 57,910. 

Mines and Minerals. — The mineral riches of Greece are consider- 
able, but very few of her mines are worked as yet. The following 
chapter of the budget for 1867, is a summary of that branch of the 
national resources. The revenue from mines was as follows : — 





Drachmas. 

330,000 

8,000 

40,000 

5,000 
250,000 


£ 
11,800 

285 






1,425 
185 


(The above are national property, and are worked 
by Government.) 


(These have only been worked for the last few years.) 


8,930 






633,000 

8,000 

750,000 


22,625 

285 


„ saltworks (which are Government monopoly) .... 


26,790 




1,391,000 


49,700 



* This item is derived from the works which have lately been established near 
Sunium, by a French company at first, and then by other Greek companies, for 
the resmelting of the refuse of the ancient mines of Laurion. The whole of these 
scoria, or refuse, is roughly guessed to be able to yield about 120,000 tons of lead. 
The working of that mineral is infusing new life in the long deserted regions of 
Sunium, where steam-engines, and new dwellings growing into villages, show to 
what degree the surface of Greece may be changed by industry. 



The marbles of Greece, always deserving their old fame, are still 
worked in many parts of the country. 

The law of mines is based on French and Belgian legislation, 
the ownership of the surface not implying that of the mine under 
it. 

• See Table V. 
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XIII. — Commerce. * 

Greek commerce lias taken a considerable development from the 
wars of the French revolution. At that time the grain trade of the 
Mediterranean -was entirely in the hands of Greek merchants and 
shipowners. The wealth then amassed by them served to the 
regeneration of the country. Greek merchants established those 
numerous schools, which gave the first impulse to the intellectual 
and moral awakening of their country. The Philike Hetairia, 
which prepared and organised the revolution, was principally an 
association of merchants, and it is with the capital of the rich ship- 
owners of the islands that the fleets of Greece were, during the 
revolution, equipped and maintained. 

Since the revolution, the forced expatriation of some of the best 
families from Turkey, whence they escaped for their very lives, and 
their dispersion throughout the commercial towns of Europe, gave 
a new stimulus to Greek enterprise ; but the commerce created by 
these circumstances does not, of course, represent the commerce 
of the Hellenic kingdom. 

In Greece, the Government has at all times paid much attention 
to the interests of commerce. Ever since 1835 the French code had 
been introduced, and commercial legislation since then has always 
been based on the sound principles of free trade. Currants, figs, 
and valonia are now submitted to an export duty of 5 per cent. 
On imports the duty is getting more and more simplified, and does 
in no instance exceed a maximum of 10 per cent, ad valorem on 
goods in common use, and of 1 per cent, on objects of luxury. 

The foreign trade of Greece is divided into general and special. 
The tables for the former include all the items either in bond and 
transit, or for home consumption. Those for the special trade 
include goods imported for home consumption, and the exports of 
home-grown products and of Greek industry. 

In the seven years from 1858 to 1864, there has been an increase 
on the general trade of Greece of 40 per cent, on imports, and of 
10 per cent, on exports. 





Drachmas. 
61,899,765 
31,388,640 


£ 
2,210,000 




1,120,000 






Total 


93,288,405 


3,330,000 







* K. Me\a EpiropiKSv 'EyxeipLSiov, p. 145. 
following. 



A. Mansolas, p. 129 and 
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About one-third of this represents the trade with England ; next 
in order come Turkey, France, Austria, &c* 

The imports and exports of special trade amounted in 1851 
to 39,670,904 dr. (1,416,820/.); in 1864 they had reached to 
80,187,961 dr. (2,863,856/.), being an increase of 50 per cent. 

The principal articles of importation are cotton goods and grain, 
hides, sugar, timber, &c. In exports, currants represent nearly the 
half of the whole, next come silk and cocoons, wines and spirits, 
leather, figs, &c.f 

The custom house receipts from 3,748,411 dr. (133,900/.) in 
1851, had risen in 1860 to 4,785,21 1 dr. (171,000/.). In 1862, owing 
to the revolution, they had fallen to 4,056,232 dr. (144,600/.). 

In the budget of 1866 the custom house receipts for the whole 
of the kingdom (including the Ionian Islands) were put down for 
the sum of 6,500,000 dr. (232,143/.), and in that of 1867 for 
9,670,000 dr. (345,357*04 

In the Ionian Islands the value of exports in 1862 was 
1,108,520/., that of imports 1,272,800/., in all 2,381,320/. 

XIV. — Industry. 

Industry is still in its infancy in Greece. Its principal objects 
are silk weaving, tanning, soap making, ironworks, &c. Cotton 
spinning, and weaving in general, are carried on in a primitive way 
in the homes of the peasantry for their own use. Some spinning 
works have, however, been established of late, moved by water- 
power. Tanning has undergone considerable development in Syra. 
In 1864 the exports of leather amounted to the declared value of 
1,215,429 dr. ( 4 3, 4 oo/.).§ 

The most important industry of Greece is ship building, as may 
be inferred from the subsequent account of the commercial navy. 

Exhibitions of art and industry have been introduced, the first 
one having taken place in Athens in 1859. The second one was to 
have taken place in 1863, but owing to the disturbed state of the 
country since 1862, it has been delayed. Greece bas also taken an 
humble part in the international exhibitions of Europe. In 1851 
the number of Greek exhibitors in London, was 36 ; in 1855, in 

* See Table VI. 

f See Tables VII and VIII. 

j The tables from 1864 not having been published as yet, I am not enabled to 
give a detailed account of the increase in trade which the above figures manifest. 

§ According to the ArraeAv 'Hfiepo\6yio» for 1868, there were in Greece seven 
silk weaving manufactories, six cotton spinning manufactories, sixteen tanneries, 
five steam mills, thirty candle manufactories, and one iron foundry in the Piraeus 
employing 290 hands, besides other establishments on a smaller scale in different 
branches of industry. 

VOL. XXXI. PAET III* D 
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Paris, 131 ; in 1862, in London, 295 ; and in the recent exhibition 
of Paris, 305.* 

XV. — Commercial and Credit Convpamies. 

The number of joint stock companies in Greece (not including 
the Ionian Islands) does not exceed twenty-nine or thirty. The 
principal establishment of this kind is the National Bank of (Greece, 
established since 1841, with a privilege renewed up to 1891. The 
seat of the bank is in Athens, and it has fourteen branches in the 
principal towns of the kingdom. Its present subscribed and paid 
up capital is 1 5,000,000 dr. (540,000/.), with a reserve fund of 
nearly 6,000,000 dr. (2 1 5,000/.). This bank is authorised by law to 
issue notes for a sum not exceeding the amount of bullion and of its 
capital and reserve put together, with the obligation to keep bullion 
for one-third at least of its liabilities in accounts current on call 
and in notes issued. The usual rate of its dividends is at the rate 
of 9 per cent, per annum, f 

There are twenty-seven joint stock marine insurance companies, 
with a subscribed capital of 19,956,000 dr. (714,000/.), and afire 
insurance company with a capital of 3,000,000 dr. (107,150/.), and 
at Patras there is a wine manufactory with a capital of 2,000,000 dr. 
(71,400/.). 

Of the National Steam Navigation Company, with a capital of 
5,000,000 dr. (180,000/.), mention will be made under the head 
of the commercial navy. 

Thus there is an aggregate sum of 45,000,000 dr. (about 
1,610,000/.) representing joint-stock enterprise. 

Some companies have also been formed of late for working the 
scoriae at Laurion, while another important company is in process 
of formation for the drainage of the Lake Gopais. 

XVT. — Mercantile Navy. 

Besides the coasting trade, which is almost exclusively the trade 
of the country, the navy of Greece finds employment in carrying 
the produce of the Black Sea ports westwards. 

The extensive coast of Greece, her central position in the Medi- 
terranean, and the natural aptitude of her inhabitants for the sea, 
explain the development of her mercantile navy. 

* Steam engines are gradually being introduced. In 1866 there were twenty- 
two manufactories employing steam power. 

f The Ionian Bank of Corfu has been established since 1840, with a capital 
of 150,000/. 
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In 1834 the number of vessels carrying the Greek flag was 
»> 38 ,i „ 

»> 58 „ „ 

„ '64 „ „ 

)i '66* M „ 



2,745 
3,269 
3,920 

4,528 
5,156 



Tons. 



85,50* 
268,600 
180,341 
297,4*4 



* Including the Ionian Islands. 



That is an. average tonnage of fifty-eight tons per vessel. The 
crews in 1864 numbered 24,949 men. 

The principal port, and the greatest centre of commercial and 
industrial movement in the country is Syra. 

The number of Greek ships which entered and cleared to and 
from foreign ports, were in 1864 — 



Entered 

Cleared 

Coasting Trade — 

Entered 

Cleared 

Total tonnage in 1864 



Ships. 



10,829 
9,352 



56,354 
47,780 



Tons. 



960,683 
1,000,115 



2,186,553 
1,880,891 



6,028,343 



The coasting trade of Greece has of late years been greatly 
benefited by the establishment of the Steam Navigation Company, 
possessing a small fleet of eleven or twelve steamers, varying from 
230 to 748 tons, and from 70 to 175 horse-power. This company 
has erected at Syra, at the cost of about 12,000^., works for the 
manufactory of steam-engines, pumps, and other iron implements, 
as well as for the repairs of their steamers. 

It would not be out of place to mention here, that in many 
ports of Greece, important works have been undertaken by national 
outlay or by self-imposed municipal taxation, since the establish- 
ment of the kingdom.* One of the most important works of the 
kind has been the widening of the Straits of Eubcea, at a cost of 
about 35,000?. 

Some thirty lighthouses (Borne of them of the first order) have 
also been erected at the most difficult spots of the Greek seas, the 
cost of which to the Government is about 2,300k per year. 

* See * Manitaky," p. 14, for the works done in the ports of Piraeus, Spezzia, 
NanpHa, Coron, Kyparissia, Catacolon, Cyllenc, Patras, Corinth, Syra, Andros, 
Tenos, Naxos, Thera, and Chalkis. 

u2 
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XVII. — Means of ComrmmicaMon. 

One of the greatest drawbacks of Greece is the want of roads. 
This has always been a subject of the deliberations of municipal 
councils, and the central Government has often come in aid of the 
communes. In every year's budget a certain sum has been put 
aside for this object. In 1856 that sum was 46,369 dr. (1,700^.); 
in 1862 it had risen to 408,769 dr. (14,500^.). The events following 
upon the revolution of 1862, put a stop to the increasing rate of the 
sums thus applied to the opening of roads. In. 1865 it was again 
367,462 dr. ( 13,12 5J.), but in the course of last year an important 
measure was sanctioned by the legislature, in order to create a 
special fund for this purpose ; the basis of the new law is that 
every Greek aged 18, is liable to devote to road making a minimum 
of three days' labour per year (up to a m aximum of twelve days), 
or its equivalent in money. Thus the means are ensured for 
completing the network of roads, already planned, for connecting 
the principal points of the kingdom together and with the sea 
coast. 

From 1833 to 1866, there have been opened only 380 kilometres 
(236 British miles) of roads.* 

Railroads have not yet been established in Greece ; the scarcity 
of the population, the mountainous nature of the country, and the 
want of capital throwing great difficulties in the way of such works. 
A small line is however, being constructed now between Athens and 
the Piraeus. 

XVIII. — Postal Service and Telegraphy. 

Measures for organising the postal communication, were taken 
as early as 1828 by the Government of Capodistrias. In 1834 the 
Bavarian regency regulated the communication with Foreign States. 
The progress of the postal institution will best be seen by the 
following numbers : — 

In 1829 there were 13 post offices throughout Greece. 
» '50 „ 79 „ 

'61 10? -f 9J ™ ^ reece- 

I 1 1 in Turkish towns. 

The number of letters passed through the post office, were 
323,300 in 1840 ; 735,708 in 1860 ; and over 1,300,000 in 
1861.t 

Postage stamps were introduced in 1861, and their introduction 
has been followed there, as in other countries, by an increased 

* See Table IX. 

t '» Official Reports of Postal Service, 1829-61." 
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activity in the post office. But we have no official data published 
since 1862. 

Drachmas. £ Drachmas. £ 

In 1833 the income was.... 8,832 315 the expenses.... 9,261 330 

„ '40 „ .... 211,078 7,895 „ .... 253,595 9.067 

„ '60 „ .... 322.741 11,526 „ .... 343,800 12,278 

It is only since the introduction of postage stamps that the post 
office began to be a source of profit to the Government.* In the 
budget of 1867, the expenses were estimated at 419,377 dr. 
(14,975/.), ai1 ^ * ne income at 650,000 dr. (23,215/.). 

The telegraph is worked by Government like the post office ; 
there are 1,114 kilometres (693 British miles) of telegraph uniting 
the principal points of the mainland, and connecting Greece, by 
way of Corfu and of Turkey, with the telegraphic system of 
Europe. 

The telegraph is worked at a yearly loss of from 4,250/. to 
5,400/. to the Government. 

XIX— Public Debts.i 

The claims against Greece for debts, both foreign and internal, 
amount to a total of nearly 14,000,000/. The blame she is lying 
under for her inability, or unwillingness, to meet her foreign obliga- 
tions, may be mitigated when we take into consideration how these 
debts were incurred, and their disproportion to the resources of the 
State. 

In 1824-25 the Greeks were still fighting a desperate war 
against the Turks, without means and with no organisation. In 
that extremity they made an appeal to their friends in Europe for 
pecuniary assistance. Their appeal was generously responded to, 
and two successive loans were negotiated in London, the first one 
for 800,000/., at 59 per cent., and the second for 2,000,000/., at 
55^ P er cen t., both at 5 per cent, per annum. Out of the proceeds 
of the latter, 250,000/. of the former loan were cancelled, so that 
the outstanding stock of both these loans amounted to 2,550,000/. 
Deducting the commissions, and interest and drawings of two 
years kept in advance, these loans yielded a net sum of 924,000/., 
which served for the purchase of two frigates, and for the most 
pressing wants of the war. The arrears of interests accumulated 
have added a sum of about 5,000,000/. to this debt, which amounted 
in all in 1867 to 7,384,750/4 

* The inland postage is uniform, viz. ao lepta = ijd. per letter. 

t Vide Sovrfov Aoki/uov oIkovo/ukS>v perappvOiiicreaiu, p. 161 ; also report 
of M. Yanopulo, Minister of Finance, I860, and Mr. E. Strickland's pamphlet, 
" Greece : its Condition, Prospects, and Resource's," .London, 1863. 

J Statement of Mr. E. Haslewood, Chairman of the Committee of Greek Bond- 
holders. 
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The Government of King Otho never recognised this loan, on 
the plea that it was made by, and for the whole of, the Greeks then 
in insurrection, and not for that portion of them forming the sub- 
sequently established Greek Kingdom. But a public opinion was 
gradually gaining ground among the Greeks that all such specious 
reasons for denying sole liability ought to be left aside, for the 
recognition of a loan which, however onerous, did good service at 
the time, and that Greece ought, even at a sacrifice of what she 
might consider fair reasons of non-liability, to redeem her character 
as a paying State. Negotiations to that effect were opened imme- 
diately after the overthrow of King Otho, and at last that long- 
pending affair is being brought to a conclusion. A convention has 
been lately passed between the representatives of the Greek Govern- 
ment in London and the bondholders, and submitted to the Chamber 
in Athens, according to the terms of which those two loans and 
their accumulated interests, amounting in all (in 1868) to about 
7,500,000?., will be converted into a new loan of 1,000,000?., bear- 
ing 5 per cent, interest per a nnum , the Government being bound to 
pay that 5 per cent., with f per cent, per annum for five years, and 
thereafter 2 per cent, or 20,000/. per annum sinking fund, till the 
total extinction of the debt. 

This is the history of the first Greek loans. TTnfortunately for the 
new State, they were soon followed by another one of 60,000,000 frs. 
(2,400,000?.). This loan was one of the conditions upon which the 
crown of Greece was conferred upon King Otho, and it was 
guaranteed by the three Protecting Powers. Out of this loan 
(negotiated at 94 per cent.) only 464,000?. were remitted to Greece, 
the remainder having gone in interest kept in advance, in commis- 
sions and in about 450,000?., which Greece was made to pay to 
Turkey for the cession of a province. The arrears of interest will 
bring the total amount in 1871, when this loan will be extinguished, 
to the sum of 108,336,000 dr. (3,870,000?.). By a convention 
with the three Powers, Greece is 'bound to pay a yearly sum of 
about 36,000?. up to 1870, towards the extinction of the amounts 
due. 

It is not to be wondered at if Greece, in the state of destitution 
she was, found it impossible to meet three such loans of 4,950,000?., 
an exceedingly small part of which, if any, was left to be employed 
for internal improvements. The accumulated interests would have 
made them even now unbearable to Greece, as they would be out of 
proportion with her resources. 

The following is a summary statement of the whole debts of 
Greece: — 
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£ 

Old loans, with arrears of interests 7,500,000 

Loan guaranteed by the three Powers, with interests 3,870,000 

Debt to Bavaria and to the late King Otho, about 250,000 

Foreign debt 11,620,000 

£ 

Old internal debt* 29,200,000 dr. = 1,040,000 

Internal debt since 1862 (including the "I . , „„„ ..... 

Ionian debt of about 430,000*.) .... j t34>30o,ooo „ =1,230,000 

Internal debt 2,270,000 

Total 13,800,000 

On the confirmation by the Chamber of the convention entered into 
with the old Greek bondholders, the above sum will be reduced by 
6,500,000?. As to the debt to the three Powers, time will show 
what course they will pursue, and what final arrangements will be 
made. Anyhow, on the above convention being confirmed, the 
burden on the Greek exchequer for interest on public debt will, for 
the next few years, stand thus : — 

£ 

For the converted old loans 55,000 

Instalment to the three Powers on the guaranteed loan.... 36,000 
For the internal loans, about 70,000 

About 161,000 



which cannot be considered a disproportionate sum for a State 
of 1,500,000 inhabitants and with a revenue of about i,ooo,oooJ. 

So the Government of Greece might begin a new financial era 
with a fair chance of keeping its head above water. 

XX. — Fimamce. 
After the preceding statement of the public debts of Greece, it 
is evident that her finances could never have been in a flourishing 
state. King Otho's Government, by ignoring the foreign debt, had 
managed to balance the income with the expenditure ; and between 
the years 1854 and 1861, when Greece enjoyed an interval of repose, 
his Government was enabled to apply considerable sums to internal 
improvements, or in the armaments of the State. But at his over- 
throw, the interruption of the regular administration of the country 
made terrible havoc in the financial department. The following 
paragraph from the statement of the Minister of Finance, in laying 
before the Chamber the budget of 1867, will explain better than 
any words of mine the state of the public accounts : — 

* The old internal debt represents almost exclusively the claims of the Greek 
shipowners and others who upheld the war during the revolution at their own cost, 
and which claims have not as yet been settled. 

t Including the already subscribed portion of the national loan of 1867. 
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" The state of our finances is such," says US. Kehaya, *' that he is blind who 
does not see the imminent necessity of striving to attain to an effective balance 
between our income and expenditure. It is not my purpose to examine now our 
financial history since the establishment of the kingdom, bat I cannot help noticing 
that from 1833 to 1865, all our budgets, instead of a surplus, show in reality a 
deficiency ; up to 1857 there appears, it is true, in the budgets some surplus, but in 
none of these accounts is included the sum of 3,848,874 dr. (137,0002.) due to the 
three Powers for interest on the loan guaranteed by them. Had we paid that sum 
yearly, all our budgets would have shown a deficit. But leaving that aside, our 
budgets up to 1860, taken as a whole, do not leave any surplus at all, up to that 
time. I will, therefore, confine myself to expose the results of our 
subsequent to that date. 





Drachmas. 

2,591.757 
5.772,967 
1,261,742 

583.58' 
3.058.657 


92,500 
206,000 




„ *63 


45,050 


„ '64 


20,850 


„ '65 


109,200 




Total 


13,268,704 


473,600 







" This deficit has been covered : 

"1. By the exchequer bonds in circulation of about 5,000,000 dr. (178,5002.). 

" 2. By a loan contracted in 1866 with the National Bank for 1,500,000 dr. 
(53,500^.); and by an advance in account current by the bank for another 
1,500,000 dr. (53,5002.) j and lastly, by the use of different credits, deposits, &c., 
which are now due by the State."* 

This is not a very cheerful state of things no doubt. But when 
ministers have the courage and the sincerity to expose the evil in 
all its nakedness before the Chamber, we may reasonably expect 
that improvement is near at hand. Unfortunately the unsatisfactory 
state of the relations between Greece and Turkey, in consequence 
of the events in Crete, have interfered sadly with the endeavours 
of the ministry to bring about in 1867 that equilibrium of income 
and expenditure which appears to be such a desideratum. To meet 
the extraordinary expenses of arming the country, a national loan 
of 1,000,000/. was opened in the course of last year, of which about 
350,000?. had been subscribed in 1867. 



The budget for 1867 was estimated to yield 

„ ordinary expenditure was estimated at 


Drachmas. 
32,292,335 
28,158,698 


£ 
1,153,295 

1,005,675 








4> I 33.637 


147,620 





t See for summary of the budget, Table X. 



A fair idea of the progress of the resources of Greece and of 
their probable development in future, can be gathered by the juxta- 

• See official statement of the budget of 1867. 
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position of her income in 1833 and in 1866, as we find it in the 
valuable work of Mr. Manitaky.* 

It will be noticed that the last item in the Greek budgets is an 
amount due by public debtors. This represents one of the short- 
comings of the financial administration of the country. Prom the 
establishment of the kingdom up to 1862, the amount of taxes in 
arrear due to the Government constitute the important sum of 
62,327,782 dr. (2,226,000?.). I have not been able to ascertain the 
amount added to this since 1862, but in all probability it must have 
increased and not diminished. It is more than doubtful whether 
any considerable portion of these arrears will ever be recovered by 
the Government, as they owe their origin either to the misfortune 
of the taxpayer, or to abuse ; in either case, the Government would 
find it much more difficult to cash these taxes now, than when they 
were falling due. A small x sum is every year cashed and entered 
in the budget, but too inconsiderable in proportion to the whole. 
The best thing would probably be for the State to follow Solon's 
example of the HeiodxOua, and cancel these debts ; a new element 
of order would thus be ensured ; as Greece presents now the solitary 
instance of a State, where a large portion of the people, instead 
of being the creditors of the Government by holding stock, are its 
debtors. 

Such is the financial position of Greece ; not a satisfactory one 
no doubt ; but with a better administration of the national resources, 
and with well considered economy in the expenditure, a great deal 
can be effected towards placing the budget on a sound basis. 
Greece possesses many resources, and is in a progressive state. 
But in order to increase the rate of her progress, and to develop 
and utilise her resources, it would be necessary to ensure the 
removal of such external causes as interfere with the work of her 
internal improvement. 

XXL — Conclusion. 

From the foregoing statements it results that in thirty-five 
years of self-government the population of the Hellenic Kingdom 
has been doubled, while her revenues have increased nearly five- 
fold ; that her towns and villages have been rebuilt and new ones 
founded; that her fields have been cultivated to a considerable 
extent, and her seas covered with shipping ; that public education 
has attained a notable development, and that, in short, her people 
have not remained idle. With a revenue of from 500,oooZ. to 
i,ooo,oooZ. a-year, her Government has managed, besides keeping 
up an army and navy, with a civil list and all the outlay of adminis- 
tration, to establish schools, to open ports, and -erect lighthouses, to 

* See Table XI. 
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make some roads, and, generally speaking, to deserve a place among 
the civilised Governments of Christendom, in spite of all its short- 
comings. That its shortcomings axe not few, has been pointed out 
in many instances in the preceding pages. But under the circum- 
stances which saw this small State begin its political existence, the 
question is whether more could be fairly expected from a first 
generation of freemen. 

It is true that the friends of Greece at the time of her emanci- 
pation did, in their enthusiasm, anticipate a far brighter future for 
her, to be realised in a short time, basing their too sanguine expec- 
tations upon the example of North America. But in reality there 
was no point of comparison whatever between the two lands. 

The Americans, springing up from, and connected with, an 
European nation in the prime of its power, and in the height of 
civilisation, had all the advantages without many of the drawbacks 
of that power and of that civilisation. They had to meet no moral 
or material obstacles in their work of reclaiming the immense 
territory which attracted and rewarded their enlightened energy, 
and emigration gave a rapid expansion to their formation into a 
glorious community. 

The Greeks emerging from ages of serfdom, had none of the 
benefits of civilisation; they had no political, or social, or intel- 
lectual education to boast of; they had no laws, no aristocracy to 
lead them in the work of their regeneration ; and after they had 
achieved, by dint of desperate efforts, the work of independence, 
they had to go through a series of revolutions before settling down 
into an organised body politic ; while the belief that their national 
unity is not yet complete, has tended, and may for long tend, to 
disturb the work of their internal development. 

All these things must be taken into account in forming a fair 
judgment of the progress of that country, and in order to appre- 
ciate the result of her statistics, and to draw from their progressive 
relation an inference of future progress. Should Greece enjoy 
under her present dynasty a period of internal stability, as there is 
every reason to hope, and of external peace, which may be more 
doubtful, that progress will no doubt be equal to the expectations 
of her best friends ; and when another generation has passed away, 
some abler contributor to the works of this Society will, no doubt, 
be enabled to lay before it, in numbers far more important than 
these, the Statistics of the Hellenic Kingdom. 
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APPENDIX. 



I. — Municipal Income of the City of Athens in 1867. 

Drachmas. £ 

1. Prom Municipal Property — 

Kent of stalls in market 70,000 

„ occasional stalls 4,800 

„ fishmarket 4,000 

Bates of water for irrigation is>i75 

„ domestic use, at 80 leptasl 

per dram.... „.....} * z > 00 ° 

i3*.975 = 4>WS 

2. Indirect Taxes — 

(a) Octroi on victuals imported into the city 60,000 

(J) Two per cent, additional import tax towards ") 

the maintenance of hospitals and for city > 35,000 

improvements J 

(c) Prom adjudication of above taxes, &c 7,000 

(d) Tax on cattle slaughtered and fish sold 1 9,500 

(e) „ for waterworks 35,000 

156,500 = 5,589 

3. Direct Taxes — 

(a) Panning of the % per cent, duty on cereals 4,000 

(b) „ „ olive oil .... 7,000 

(c) „ „ vineyards.... 3,600 

(d) „ „ gardens, &c. 3,350 

(e) „ communal beehives 575 

{/) One-fifth of taxes on stock '1465 

(jr) Prom taxes on buildings 19,500 

(X) „ patents (guilds) 17.400 

56,860 = 2,031 

4. Prom Sales of Municipal Property — 

(a) Sale of land 20,000 

(J) „ refuse of the city 5,400 

25,400 = 907 

5. Prom various sources , — 1,820 = 65 

6. Arrears from previous years — 25,000 ■= 893 

Total — 398.555 = 14.234 



Note.— The drachmas are converted into pounds sterling at the rate of 
28 drachmas per £. 
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II. — Kingdom of Greece. Pursuits of Population in 1861. 

Land proprietors 16,122 

Manufacturers 32,801 

Agriculturists 147,507 

Shepherds 38,953 

Artisans 1 9,592 

Men-servants 1 2,65 1 

Agoyats (drivers and carriers) 2,307 

Artists i>346 

Clergy 5,102 

Shopkeepers 9.452 

Merchants 793 

Sailors of the royal navy 510 

„ commercial navy i9>3°3 

Public functionaries 3.553 

Municipal functionaries 5,199 

Professors and teachers 1.176 

Lawyers 394 

Newspaper writers 68 

Medical men 398 

Apothecaries 161 

Students (male) 42,680 

„ (female) 9,035 

Midwives 832 

Female servants 7,724 

377,659 



III. — Kingdom of Greece. Details of Cultivation, 1860. 



Wheat 

Barley 

Maize 

Other cereals 

Total cereals 

Pulse, beans, &c 

Tobacco 

Cotton 

Vineyards 

Currants 

Olive groves 

Mulberries 

Pigs 

Valonea 

Sundry cultures 



Stremmata. 



944.093 
362,871 

549.574 
43i,io7 



2,287,645 

34,950 

25,996 

21,105 

492,502 

153.058 

370,000 

75.ooo 

18,000 

13,000 

238,340 

3,729.596 



English 
Statute Acres. 



233,190 

89,629 

135,745 

106,484 



565,048 

8,633 

6,421 

5,213 

121,648 

37,805 

91,390 

18,525 

4,446 

3,211 

68,870 

921,210 



Proportion 
per Cent. 



41-27 
15-86 
24*02 
18-85 
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IV. — Kingdom of Greece. Income from Forests in 1867. 

Drachmas. £ 

1. Tax on felling timber (17 per cent, on Talue) 210,741 

2. Proceeds of rosin (20 „ ) 30,014 

3. „ chestnuts, walnuts, &c. (10 per cent.) 5,697 

4. „ ralonea 24,500 

6. Custom dues on Talonea exported, 2*50 dr. per cantar.... 200,000 

470,952 = 16,820 



Note. — The value of timber is I >*39> ( >5$ 

„ rosin „ 150,000 

„ other products is 56,770 

„ valonea, at 12 dr. per cantar 2,245,000 



3,691,423 = 131,836 



Wood for charcoal is free from all taxation. 



V. — Kingdom of Greece. Number of Live Stock subject to Taxation 

in 1865. 

Sheep 1,778,729 

Goats 2,289, 1 23 

Cattle and cows 57,?io 

Horses 69,787 

Mules 29,637 

Asses 64,05 1 

Pigs 55,776 

Camels 72 

4.345»o85 



Note. — Animals exempt from taxation are such as the following, viz. : — 
Sucking pigs, kids, and lambs j foals of horses, asses, and camels, and calves 

up to the age of two years; and every sort of beast used in husbandry. One 

pig free of taxation is allowed to every family. 
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VI. — Kingdom of Greece. General Trade. 



[Sept. 



Countries. 



Great Britain 

Turkey 

France 

Austria 

Ionian Islands 

Russia 

Italy 

Sardinia 

Tuscany 

Naples 

Dauubian Principalities 

Egypt 

Holland 

Belgium 

Spain 

America 

Various other countries, 



Total Value of 
Imports and Exports in 



1859. 



£ 

781,484 

745.137 

378.8J3 

370,294 

89,999 

79,85° 

28,682 
17,130 
45,*97 
39.8*1 
48,134 
34>8°* 
9,486 

977 
41,251 
68,167 



2,780,374 



1864. 



£ 
1,146,061 
698,152 
520,087 
447,409 
109,112 
93,025 
158,056 



57,564 
68,228 
2,940 
16,859 
178 
20,053 



3,331,724 



VII. — Kingdom, of Greece. Special Trade. 



Various textile fabrics ... 
Corn and other cereals ... 

Hides 

Leather 

Sugar 

Timber 

Twist 

Cattle 

Big-iron 

Iron in bars, sheets, &c. 

Salt fish 

Sulphur 

Coffee 

Bice , 

Oils 

Fez caps 

Liquors 

Hardware 

Paper 

Bye-stuffs 

Various other artioles .. 



Vatae of Imports in 



1859. 



£ 

3",9i* 
258,097 

140,753 

22,469 

107,707 

83,5*6 
72,074 
49,889 
19,833 
27,784 
43,892 
34,363 
38,076 
30,588 
28,782 
23,029 
22,879 
20498 
18,179 

15,559 
281,707 



1864. 



£ 

531,637 

260,618 

174,801 

28,889 

100,266 

81,220 

50,052 

40,693 

20,370 

23,755 



42,087 
32,615 



528,930 



1,651,596 



1,963,737 
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Value of Exports in 



Currants 

Silk cocoons 

Wine 

Spirits 

Hides 

Leather 

Fruit 

Figs 

Silk 

Tobacco 

Valonea 

Cattle 

Corn 

Cheese 

Olive oil 

Emery 

Wool 

Gunpowder 

Cotton 

Sponges 

Porcelain-clay 

Various other articles 



1859. 



1864. 



448,484 
65,266 
36.976 

7,535 
32,380 
»7,i25 
26,958 

25,355 
23,194 
23,01.2 
22,839 
18,840 
19,764 
10,227 
9,158 
",382 



5,247 

5,048 

55,733 



£ 

397,777 

22,561 

43,035 

971 

8,813 



47,727 

45,279 
39,358 
21,184 



29,958 
49,117 



150,991 



874,523 



900,179 



IX. — Kingdom, of Greece. Roads Opened v/p to 1867. 



From Athens to the Piraeus 

„ „ Bleusis 

„ „ Chalcis (finished portion) 

„ Bleusis to Thebes, by way of Mount Cytheron .... 

„ „ Megara 

„ Lamia to Stylida 

„ Amphissa to Itea 

„ Thebes to Chalcis 

„ „ Liyadia (portion made) 

„ Megara to Kalamaki, by way of the Scyronian "I 

rocks (portion completed) / 

„ KalanJaki to Loutraki, over the Isthmus of\ 

Corinth J 

„ Kalamaki to New Corinth 

„ Argos to Nauplia 

„ the Mills of Nauplia (Lerne) to Tripolis 

„ Tripolis to Megalopolis 

„ Sparta to Qythium 

„ Kalamse to Nissi 

„ Pyrgos to Katacolon 

„ Xerokhori to Orei (portion completed) 

Total 



Length in 



Kilometres. 


Miles. 


8-o 


50 


22'0 


13-7 


21'5 


131 


48*0 


29-8 


20'0 


12-4 


'5-5 


9-6 


12-7 


80 


34 - 7 


21-5 


9-0 


5-6 


9'3 


5-7 


6-5 


4-0 


7-6 


4-7 


lO'I 


6-2 


50-0 


31-0 


32-8 


20-4 


47-5 


29-5 


10'0 


6-2 


13-0 


7-8 


2'5 


1-5 



380-7 



236 
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X. — Kingdom of Greece. 



Income. 

1. Direct Taxes — 

Tithe on grain and impost on vineyards, together ") 
with taxes on produce collected" on exportation > 
at the custom house J 

2. Indirect Taxes — 

Customs, stamps, port, and consular charges 

3. National Establishments — 

Post office, telegraph, &e 

4. Public Property — 

Duty on mines 641,000 

Salt worts and mineral watera 760,000 

Fisheries and forests 610,000 

Olives, vineyards, currants, and miscel- \ «q> i i q 

laneous J ' 

5. From National Lands Alienated — 

Amounts falling due this year 

6. Miscellaneotis Revenues — 

Tolls, judicial costs, fines, dividends on shares held "I 
by the Government J 

7. Ecclesiastical Property 

8. Sums Due on Previous Budgets — 

Being arrears of taxes 

9. Prom Public Debtors 



Drachmas. 


£ 


12,205,000 


435,893 


13,285,000 


474,464 


804,700 


28,739 



2,615,110 

1,000,000 

577.025 
245.500 

1,500,000 
60,000 



32,292,335 



93,397 
35,713 

20,608 
8,768 

63,570 
2,143 



1,153,295 
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EXPENDITUBE, 

External debt 

Internal „ 

Pensions 

Civil list 

Bemuneration of deputies 

Ministry of justice 

Foreign Ministry 

Home „ 

Education and church 

War Ministry 

Naval „ 

Finance „ 

General Government expenses 
Sundry payments 



Drachmas. 


£ 


1,075,000 


38,392 


1,875,870 


66,995 


2,643,820 


94,423 


5>594. 6 9° 


199,810 


1,125,000 


40,178 


371,000 


13,250 


2,421,001 


86,464 


5 6 5> 6 5° 


20,202 


3.490.799 


124,671 


1,482,223 


52,937 


7,968,762 


284,598 


1,508,000 


53,857 


1,007,845 


35,995 


2,077.728 


74,204 


546,000 


19,500 



28,157,249 



1,005,666 
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XI. — Kingdom of Greece. Revenue for the Tears 1833 and 1866. 



I. Direct Taxes. 

1. Land tax and revenues from national lands . 

2. Tax on bees 

3. „ livestock 

4. „ buildings 

5. Patents (guilds) 

6. Pastures 



1. Customs 

2. Stamps 

3. Sundry rates., 



n. Indirect Taxes. 



hi. Public Establishments. 

1. Post office 

2. Telegraph. 

3. National printing establishments 



rv. National Pbopeety. 

1. Mines and minerals 

2. Mineral waters 

3. Salt pits 

4. Fisheries 

6. Forests 

6. National olive groves 

7. Currants and vineyards 

8. Gardens, &c 

9. National properties worked by Government.. 

10. Public buildings and workshops 

11. Bice fields 



v. Sale of National Lands. 

1. Interests and sinking fund on dotations of land . 

2. Part payment of olive groves sold 

3. „ building land sold 



vi. Sottdey Revenues. 

1. Interest on arrears of taxes 

2. „ 1,000 shares of the national bank . 

3. Casual receipts 

4. Proceeds of church property 

5. Arrears cashed 



1833. 



£ 

147,416 

18,713 



72,981 
8,537 



344 

308 



211 

5.637 
3,672 
1,664 

3.754 

362 

1,466 

3.571 
118 



182 
7°5 



2,147 
3.936 



275.759 



1866. 



£ 

433,979 

1,786 

48,214 

21,429 

14,286 

1,428 



232,143 

107,143 

19,643 



23,214 

6,357 

168 



15,000 

214 

28,571 

8,750 

13,393 

9,821 
7,857 
3,571 
2,143 



7,322 

36,786 

786 



5,000 
3,571 
9,893 

8,900 
50,535 



1,122,903 



Note. — The land tax being one-tenth of the production in the budget of 1833, 
while in 1866 it had been reduced to one-twentieth, the amount of that tax has 
been doubled in the above table for the year 1866 (to make it equal to one-tenth), 
in order that the comparison of the national resources in both years should be 
fair and complete. 



